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FOR  THE  MIAERVIAP. 

THE  PLAGIARY— No.  X. 

;  at  mihi  curat 

Non  mediocris  Inesl,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praeccpta  beatae. 

/for.  Sat.  4. 

There  is  a  certain  train  of  thought,  into 
which  men  often  discover  themselves  wan¬ 
dering,  and  to  which,  by  the  force  of  intel¬ 
lectual  habiL  tfisy  become  familiar*  That 
proneness  to  give  way  to  the  first  suggest¬ 
ions  of  the  imagination,  and  to  the  impulse 
of  inclination,  is.  apt  to  become  habitual, 
and  imperceptibly  to  lead  the  mind  from 
object  to  object,  until  it  finally  is  bewildered 
in  the  mazes  of  reverie.  In  so  superficial 
a  view  wiiich  an  hasty  glance  of  things  must 
present,  many  objects  of  importance  will 
escape  observation,  and  the  eagerness  of: 
curiosity,  which  is  a  powerful  incentive  to! 
speculation,  and  by  conducting  the  attention 
to  a  survey  of  g'^tieral  objects,  too  exten¬ 
sive  to  be  comprehended  atonce,wiil  exhaust 
itself  without  answering  the  end  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Few  individuals  who  are 
not  addicted  to  severe  s-udi&s,  accustom 
themselves  to  habits  of  abstraction,  and  from 
the  same  principle  which  creates  a  repug¬ 
nance  to  abstruse  subjects,  so  generally  ex¬ 
hibited  even  among  men  of  education,  arises 
also  a  predilection  for  light  aud  frivolous 
pursuits,  which  is  a  distinguishing  mark  be¬ 
tween  the  illiterate  ’man  and  the  scholar. 
The  man  of  hooks,  from  his  sober  and 
saturnine  visage,  will  be  recognized  among 
the  multitude,  and  his  intercourse  in  society 
carries  with  him  a  peculiarity  which  may  be 
easily  discerned  by  those  who  are  accustom¬ 
ed  to  associate  in  the  world  at  large.  Al¬ 
ways  serious,  and  with  his  mind  engaged 
upon  speculative  theories,  rather  than  upon 
objects  around  him,  he  is  not  addicted  to 
that  pleasantry  or  disposition  to  join  in  the 
topics  with  those  with  whom  he  meets  ;  and 
his  manners,  if  they  are  not  morose,  are 
destitute  of  the  amenity  and  case  which  men 
of  superficial  endowments  possess.  In  so¬ 
ciety  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  w  ho  contri¬ 


butes  little  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  circle, 
and  whose  presence,  if  it  docs  not  disturb, 
restrains  social  feeling  and  innocent  mirth. 
It  was  said  hy  Mr.  Addison,  of  himself,  in 
allusion  to  his  taciturnity,  that  he  could  fur¬ 
nish  no  ready  current  coin,  but  could  give 
his  draft  for  thousands.  The  refinements 
which  this  erudite  man  possessed  above  those 
with  whom  he  often  met,  although  it  was 
the  evidence  of  his  superiority,  often  placed 
him  in  situations  where  his  merit  could  not 
be  appreciated,  and  where,  either  from  ina¬ 
bility  or  reluctance,  he  did  not  display  the 
powers  of  his  mind.  Of  a  very  opposite 
character  was  Dr.  Paley — a  philosopher,  to 
whom  this  and  every  future  age  will  be  in- 
debted  for  the  excellence  of  his  moral  writ¬ 
ings  ;  and  whose  knowledge  was  not  derived 
from  books  alone.  Such  was  the  acuteness 
of  his  observation,  that  he  omitted  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  acquiring  his  knowledge  from 
the  humblest  mechanic  or  the  most  illiterate 
peasant :  and  he  often  boasted,  that  his  time 
had  not  been  misapplied  when,  in  his  favour¬ 
ite  amusement  of  angling,  he  had  conversed 
with  men  of  the  lowest  occupation,  and  had 
derived  something  from  them  that  he  knew' 
not  before.  Such  a  difference  exists  in  the 
pursuits  of  men,  that  it  is  a  reasonable  sup¬ 
position,  whatever  may  be  the  bent  of  their 
inclinations,  they  are  more  or  less  moulded 
and  regulated  hy  the  intellectual  habits.  It 
is  one  of  the  most,  remarkable  traits  of  the 
human  mind,  that  under  the  greatest  embar¬ 
rassments  it  is  often  preserved  tranquil  and 
undisturbed.  In  its  exertion  to  sustain  itself 
under  the  vicissitudes  of  misfortune,  it  be¬ 
comes  strengthened  and  fortified  against  fu¬ 
ture  calamity,  and,  as  it  were,  becomes 
hardened  to  the  strokes  of  adversity  to  a 
degree  much  beyond  the  conception*  cf  its 
own  powers.  It  wassaidhy  the  ancients,  to 
be  one  of  the  noblest  sights,  to  behold  a  good 
man  struggling  under  the  reverse  of  fortune. 
That  fortitude  which  we  call  presence  of 
mind,  is  generally  possessed  in  the  greatest 
degree  by  those  whose  moral  discipline  is 
most  rigid — and  although  exceptions  to  the 
jeontrary  may  he  found,  it  is  generally  true. 
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that  those  persons  are  most  deficient  in  it, 
the  laxitjr  of  whose  habits  often  brings  them 
into  situations  which  most  require  its  exer¬ 
tion.  It  was  said  of  Brutus,  who  was  the 
imitator  of  Cato  in  the  austerities  of  iiis 
habits,  that  his  time,  when  in  his  camp,  was 
employed  in  reading  and  writing,  and  on 
the  day  preceding  one  of  his  most  bloody 
battles,  while  his  army  was  under  continual 
apprehensions,  he  calmly  spent  his  hours 
till  the  evening  in  writing  an  epitome  of 
Polybius.  And  Plato  is  related,  by  Cicero, 
to  have  been  engaged  in  writing  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  death.  In  the  instance  of 
the  elder  Pliny,  the  presence  of  mind,  which 
indeed  proved  fatal  to  him,  is  a  fact  to  what 
an  extraordinary  degree  this  power  of  the 
mind  may  be  carried.  Though  it  does  not 
surpass  the  courage  of  Socrates  after  drink- 
ir.-r  from  the  poisoned  chalice,  yet  it  exhib¬ 
its  the  moral  discipline  to  which  he  had  sub¬ 
jected  himself.  It  is  thus  related  by  his 
nephew  the  Consul,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus 
the  Historian. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  A.  I).  79,  about 
one  in  the  afternoon,  my  mother  desired 
him  to  observe,  a  cloud  which  appeared  of  a 
very  unusual  size  and  shape.  It  was  not  at 
that  distance  discernible  from  what  moun¬ 
tain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found  af¬ 
terwards  to  proceed  from  Vesuvius.  As  he 
was  going  out  of  the  house,  with  his  tablets 
in  his  hand,  he  was  met  by  the  mariners  be- 
longing  to  the  gallies  stationed  at  Retina J 
from  which  they  bad  fled  in  the  utmost  ter¬ 
ror  ;  for  that  port  being  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius,  they  had  no  other  way  to  es¬ 
cape  but  by  sea.  With  the  view”  of  aiding 
the  distressed^  he  ordered  the  fleet  immedi¬ 
ately  to  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on 
board,  with  an  intention  of  assisting  not  on¬ 
ly  Retina,  but  the  several  other  tow”ns  which 
stood  thick  on  that  beautiful  coast.  He 
was  now  so  near  the  mountain,  that  the  cin¬ 
ders,  which  grew  thicker  and  thicker  the 
more  he  advanced,  fell  into  the  ships,  togeth¬ 
er  with  pumice  stones  and  black  pieces  of 
burning  rocks  ;  they  were  likewise  in  danger 
jiot  only  of  being  aground  by  the  sudden  re¬ 
treat  of  the  sea,  but  also  from  the  vast  frag¬ 
ments  which  rolled  down  from  the  mountain 
and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  The  wind  was 
favourable  for  carrying  my  uncle  to  Pompo- 
nianus,  whom  he  found  in  the  greatest  con¬ 
sternation,  and  embracing  him  with  tender¬ 
ness  he  encouraged  and  exhorted  him  to 
keep  up  his  spirits.  The  more  to  dissipate 
his  fears,  he  ordered  his  servants,  with  an! 
air  of  unconcern,  to  carry  him  to  the  baths  ; 
and  after  having  bathed,  he  sat  down  to  sup¬ 


per  with  great,  or  at  least  (what  is  equally 
heroic)  with  all  the  appearance  of  cheerful¬ 
ness.  In  the  mean  while  the  fire  from  V'^esu- 
vius  flamed  forth  from  several  parts  of  the 
mountain  with  great  violence,  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to  render 
still  more  visible  and  dreadful.  After  this, 
he  retired  to  rest,  and  it  is  most  certain  he 
was  so  little  discomposed  as  to  fall  into  a 
deep  sleep;  for  being  corpulent  and  breath¬ 
ing  hard,  his  attendants  in  the  anti-chamber 
actually  heard  him  snore.  The  Court  w^hich 
led  to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled 
with  stones  and  ashes,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him,  if  he  had  continued  any 
longer,  to  have  made  his  way  out ;  it  was 
thought  proper,  therefore,  to  awaken  him. 
jPomponianus  and  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
go  dow  n  farther  upon  the  shore,  in  order  to 
observe  if  they  might  safely  put  out  to  sea — 
but  they  found  the  waves  still  running  high 
and  boisterous.  ^  There  my  uncle,  having 
drank  a  draught  of  cold  water,  laid  himself 
down  upon  a  sailcloth  which  was  spread  for 
him  :  when  immediately  the  flames  preceded 
by  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur  dispersed  the 
rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to 
irise.  He  raised  himself  up,  w  itli  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  tw  o  of  his  servants,  and  instantly 
jfell  down  dead  :  sulfocated,  I  conjecture, 
by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapour,  as  having 
always  had  weak  lungs,  and  being  frequent¬ 
ly  subjected  toadifficuUy  of  breathing.  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  a»ain,  which  was  not 
until  the  third  day  after  this  melajicholy 
accident,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and 
without  any  marks  of  violence,  exactly  in 
the  posture  in  which  he>  fell, and  looking  more 
like  a  man  asleep  than  dead. 


FOR  THE  MIXERVIAD. 

THE  LADIES’  FRIEND— No.  10. 

Advice  to  young  IVomen,  on  the  subject  of 
their  health^  preserving  and  improving  personal 
beauty^  4.S*c. 

The  following  passages  of  IF.  Buchan ^ 
M.  D.,  should  be  gotten  by  heart  by  every 
young  vvomao,  especially  at  fliis  season  of 
the  year.  She  must  be  strangely  stupid  or 
callous,  who  can  read  them  without  convic¬ 
tion,  and  fervent  resolutions,  at  least,  to 
comply  with  the  instructions  of  this  elegant 
monitor. 

The  desire  of  preserving  and  improving 
personal  beauty,  which  discovers  itself,  at 
an  early  period,  in  the  female  breast,  is 
wisely  designed  by  nature  for  the  best  and 
most  iinportaut  ends :  it  is  a  powerful  check 
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on  excesses  of  every  kind,  and  is  the  strong-I' 
est  incitement  to  cleanlin«>ss,  temperance, 
moderate  exercise-  and  habitual  good -humor. 
All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  convince  young 
people  that  these  are  the  true  means  of 
rendering  them  lovely,  hr''ause  they  are  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  the  very  essence  of  beauty ; — instead 
of  sourly  discouraging  so  natural  a  wish,  let 
i*s  point  out  the  way  to  its  full  accomplish¬ 
ment,  and  thus  prevent  many  amiable  wo¬ 
men  from  taking  a  wrong  road,  and  from 
destroying  both  health  and  beauty  by  an  ab¬ 
surd  pursuit  of  the  latter  alone. 

One  of  the  first  truths  to  be  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  young  women  is,  that  beauty 
cannot  exist  without  health,  and  that  the 
one  is  absolutely  unattainable  by  any  prac¬ 
tices  inconsistent  with  the  other.  In  vain 
do  they  hope  to  improve  their  skin,  or  to 
give  a  lively  redness  to  their  cheeks,  unless 
they  keep  the  blood  pure,  and  the  whole 
frame  active  and  vigorous.  Beauty,  both  of 
shape  and  countenance,  is  nothing  more 
than  visible  health;  the  outward  mirror  of  the 
state  of  things  within  ;  the  certain  effect  of 
good  air,  cheerfulness,  temperance,  and  ex¬ 
ercise. 

“  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  so  perni¬ 
cious  to  w’omen  as  the  use  of  creams,  and 
pastes,  and  powders,  and  lotions,  and  num¬ 
berless  other  contrivances  to  bleach  the  skin, 
or  to  produce  an  artificial  white  and  red. 
All  of  them  act  with  double  injury,  not  only 
in  destroying  the  surface  which  they  were 
expected  to  beautify,  but  in  poisoning  the 
habit,  and  causing  a  fatal  neglect  of  the  great 
preservatives  of  life  itself.  A  blotch  or  a  jum- 
)de,  however  offensive  to  the  eye,  gives  time¬ 
ly  notice  of  the  impure  state  of  the  fluids, 
and  of  the  kind  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the 
noxious  matter.  Ought  not  these  efforts,! 
then,  to  be  assisted  by  a  judicious  plan  of 
diet  and  r  egimen,  instead  of  throwing  hack 
the  impurity  into  the  blood,  and  converting 
the  very  means  of  health  into  the  seeds  of 
infection  and  disease  ?  Besides,  lead  or 
mercury  is  the  chief  ingreilient  in  all  those 
boasted  cosmetics,  and,  being  absorbed  thro’ 
the  skin,  cannot  fail  to  occasion  cramps, 
spa?ms,  convulsions,  colics,  and  the  incur¬ 
able  train  of  nervous  and  consumptive  com¬ 
plaints. 

“  Beauty  is  impaired,  and  health  too  often 
destroyed,  by  other  absurd  practices,  such 
as  drinking  vinegar,  to  pr  oduce  what  is  call¬ 
ed  a  genteel  or  slender  form,  and  avoiding 
exposure  to  the  open  air,  for  fear  of  its  in¬ 
juring  the  fancied  delicacy  of  a  fine  skin. 
Vinegar’,  used  as  sauce,  and  in  moderate 


quantities,  serves  to  correct  the  putrescent 
tendency  of  various  articles  of  food,  and  is 
equally  agreeable  and  wholesome  ;  but  when 
swallowed  in  draughts,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  plumpness,  it  proves  highly  injuri¬ 
ous,  causing  excessive  perspiration,  relaxing 
the  bowels,  imparting  no  small  degree  of 
acrimony  to  the  blood,  and  very  much  en¬ 
feebling  the  whole  system.  The  dread  ot 
open  air  is  still  more  ridiculous  and  detri¬ 
mental.  Look  at  the  healthy  texture  of  the 
milkmaid's  skin, and  at  the  roses  ever  bloom¬ 
ing  on  her  cheek,  and  then  consider  whether 
the  open  air  can  he  unfavourable  to  beauty. 
The  votaries  of  Fashion  may  affect  to  des¬ 
pise  these  natural  charms,  and  to  call  them  * 
vulgar  :  the  heart  of  man  feels  their  irresist¬ 
ible  attraction,  and  his  understanding  con¬ 
firms  him  in  so  just  a  preference.  Surely 
the  languid,  sickly  delicacy,  produced  by 
confinement,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  an¬ 
imated  glow  of  a  face  often  fanned  by  the 
refreshing  breeze  I 

The  woman,  therefore,  who  feels  a  lau¬ 
dable  wish  to  look  Well,  and  to  be  so  in  re¬ 
ality,  must  place  no  confidence  in  the  silly 
doctrines  or  the  deceitful  arts  of  fashion. 
She  must  consult  nature  and  reason,  and 
seek  for  beauty  in  the  temple  of  health ;  if 
she  looks  for  it  elsewhere,  she  will  experi¬ 
ence  the  most  mortifying  disappointment; 
her  charms  will  fade  ;  her  constitution  will 
he  ruined  ;  her  husband's  love  will  vanish 
with  her  shadowy  attractions  ;  and  her  nup¬ 
tial  bed  will  be  unfruitful,  or  cursed  with  a 
puny  race,  the  hapless  victims  of  a  mother's 
imprudence.  She  cannot  transmit  to  her 
children,  what  she  does  not  herself  possess  ; 
weakness  and  disease  are  entailed  upon  her 
posterity  ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  wedded 
joys,  the  hopes  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  is¬ 
sue  are  blasted  forever. 

“  The  only  way  to  prevent  such  evils,  is 
to  pay  a  due  re^rd  to  those  rational  means 
of  promoting  health,  which  1  have  already 
hinted  at  ;  temperance,  exercise,  open  air, 
cleanliness,  anil  good-humour. 

“  In  laying  down  rules  of  temperance,  1  do 
not  wi.sh  to  impose  any  restraint  On  the  mo¬ 
derate  use  of  good  and  wholesome  food  or 
drink  ;  but  under  these  heails  we  must  not 
!  include  spirituous  liquors  ;  relaxing  and  olV 
en  repeated  draughts  of  hot  tea  and  coffee; 
saltcii,  smoke-dried,  and  highly  seasoned 
meats ;  salt  fish  ;  rich  gravies  ;  heavy  sauc¬ 
es  ;  almost  indigestible  pastry  ;  and  sour, 
unripe  fruits,  of  which  women  in  general  are 
immoderately  fond.  Can  any  woman,  cap¬ 
able  of  the  least  reflection,  continue  to  grat- 
'  ify  a*  perverse  appetite,  by  the  use  of  tlie 
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most  pernicious  crudities  ?  Fruit,  in  the  too  sparing  of  water,  from  an  apprehension 
season  of  its  maturity,  is  no  less  salutary  of  its  injuring  the  skin,  or  giving  it  a  disa* 
than  delicious.  By  plucking  and  eating  it  greeable  roughness.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
before  it  is  ripe,  you  defeat  the  benignant  Pure  water  may  be  truly  considered  as  a 
purposes  of  nature,  aud  will  severely  feel  fountain  of  health,  and  its  frequent  use  is 
her  resentment,  'i'he  morning  is  the  best  the  best  means  of  improving  the  skin,  and 
time  to  eat  fruit,  when  the  stomach  is  not  strengthening  the  whole  frame.  The  offices 
loaded  with  other  aliment.  Even  in  the  performed  by  the  skin  are  of  greater  import* 
evening,  1  had  rather  see  it  introduced  than  ance  than  most  people  imagine,  ft  is  not 
the  enervating  luxuries  of  the  tea-table,  or  merely  a  covering  or  shield  to  guard  the  fine 
the  still  worse  preparations  for  a  supper  of  organs  of  feeling  from  irritation  or  external 
animal  food.  A  meal  of  this  sort  should  not  injury,  but  one  of  the  grand  outlets  admir* 
be  made  twice  in  one  day.  After  a  hearty  ably  contrived  by  nature  for  expelling  the 
dinner,  a  long  interval  is  necessary  before  noxious  and  superfluous  humours  of  the  bo- 
nature  can  require,  or  even  bear,  without  in-  dy.  'Fhe  perspirable  matter  thus  thrown 
jury,  another  substantial  repast.  Suppers  are  out  will  of  itself  clog  the  pores,  and  relax 
doubly  prejudicial,  on  account  of  the  late-  the  skin,  unless  care  is  taken  to  promote 
ness  of  the  hour  and  the  danger  of  going  to  its  easy  escape,  by  keeping  the  entire  surface 
bed  with  a  full  stomach.  Apoplexies  are  of  the  body  perfectly  clean,  well-braced,  and 
often  occasioned  by  such  inconsiderate  and  elastic,  which  can  only  be  done  by  frequent 
unseasonable  indulgence,  but  its  certain  ef-  washing,  and  instantly  wiping  the  parts  dry. 
fects  are  restless  nights,  frightful  dreams,  Those  who  have  not  a  bath  to  plunge  into, 
broken  and  umefieshing  slumbers,  an  inca-  should  wash  the  face,  neck,  hanus  and  feet, 
pacity  of  early  rising  next  morning,  head-  every  morning  and  night;  and  experience 
aches,  paleness  of  aspect,  and  general  relax-  will  soon  convince  them  that  the  more  they 
ation.  Whoever  sets  any  value  on  health  or  accustom  themselves  even  to  this  partial  ap- 
beauty,  will  always  make  very  light  repasts  plication  of  clean  water,  the  more  coinfort- 
at  night,  and  will  go  to  bed  early;  that  is  to  able  and  enlivening  they  will  find  it.  If  mis- 
say,  never  later  than  ten  or  eleven  o’clock,  guided  tenderness  has  produced  an  extreme 
in  order  to  enjoy  sweet  repose,  and  to  rise  delicacy  of  habit,  as  well  as  of  skin,  it  will 
betimes,  with  renovated  strength  and  alacri-  be  proper  to  use  lukewarm  water  for  some  ^ 
ty,  to  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  the  ensu-  time,  and  then  gradually  to  diminish  its 
ing  day.  '  temperature,  till  cold  water  can  be  employ- 

Pure  air  and  moderate  exercise  are  not  ed,  not  only  with  safety  but  with  benefit, 
of  less  importarice  than  food  and  drink.  As  a  preservative  of  health  it  is  far  more 
Women  are  ranch  confined  by  their  domes-  bracing  and  more  invigorating  than  warm 
tic  employments  and  sedentary  pursuits ; —  water,  though  the  latter  may  be  often  advise- 
for  this  very  reason,  they  ought  to  go  out  able  in  cases  of  particular  infirmity,  indis- 
frequently,  and  take  exercise  in  the  open  position,  or  disease. 

air  ;  not  in  a  close  carriage  hut  on  foot  or  on  “  All  women  of  delicacy  and  good  sense 
horseback.  When  prevented  by  the  weath-  are  sufficiently  attentive  to  remove  any  out¬ 
er  from  going  abroad,  dancing,  provided  it  ward  soil  or  visible  dirt  from  their  persons; 
be  not  continued  to  fatigue,  is  the  most  hut  they  do  not  all  know,  that  a  vapour,  too 
cheerful  and  healthy  amusement  within  doors,  fine  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  is  constantly 
The  only  sedentary  dive'rsious  proper  issuing  from  the  pores,  the  little  orifices  or 
for  women  are  playing  on  some  musical  in-  mouths  of  which  must  therefore  he  kept 
t'trument,  singing, and  reading  aloud  delight-  jclean  and  unobstructed.  For  the  same  rea- 
ful  pieces  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Young  |son,  the  linen  snd  interior  articles  of  dress 
ladies  and  mothers  should  wholly  resign  the  | should  be  often  changed,  as  they  become  im- 
card-table  to  <dd  maids,  who  can  only  injure  ;  pregnated  with  the  perspirable  matter,  and, 
their  own  health,  and  who  have  no  taste  for  when  foul,  would  not  only  prevent  the  es- 
any  other  inode  of  social  intercourse.  icape  of  any  more,  but  would  even  have  a 

“It  may  seem  a  little  strange,  that  I  part  of  what  they  had  received  re-absorbed 
should  think  it  in  any  degree  necessary  to  by  the  skin,  and  thrown  back  into  the  sys- 
recummend  cleanliness  to  the  fair  sex.  I  am  tern.  The  whole  dress  also  should  be  loose 
far  from  intending  to  convey  tlie  most  dis-  and  as  light  as  may  be  found  consistent  with 
tant  insinuation  of  their  negligence  in  this  due  vvar^nth,  so  as  not  to  increase  perspir- 
lespcct;  I  only  wish  to  heighten  their  ideas  | ation  too  much  by  its  heaviness,  or  to  check 
of  its  utility , and  to  point  out  farther  methods  jeither  that  or  the  free  circulation  of  the 
of  increasing  its  benefits.  They  arc  rather  blood  by  its  pressure.” 
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FOR  THE  MINERVIAT.  j 

THE  PHYSIOGNOMIST,  No.  4. 

Bashfalneis  may  be  discovered  by  moisit  eyes, 
never  wide  open,  eyebrows  frequently  lowered, 
blushing  cheeks,  moderate  pace,  slow  and  submis¬ 
sive  speech,  bent  body,  and  glowing  ears  of  a  pur-  | 
pie  hue.  ! 

^JTemptrance  or  Sobriety  is  accompanied  with  an  1 
equal  respiration,  a  moderate  sized  mouth,  smooth  j 
temples,  eyes  of  an  ordinary  size,  either  fair  or  | 
azure,  and  a  short  flat  belly. 

Strength  of  mind  is  signified  by  red  curled  hair,  ; 
a  small  body,  shining  eyes  but  a  little  depressed^  I 
a  grave  intense  voice,  bushy  beard,  large  broad  j 
back  and  shoulders. 

Pride  stands  confessed  with  arched  eye-brows, 
a  large  prominent  mouth,  abroad  chest,  slow  pace, 
erected  head,  shrugging  shoulders,"  and  staringj 
eyes. 

Loquacity  may  be  expected  from  a  bushy  beard, 
broad  fingers,  pointed  tongue,  eyes  of  ruddy  hue. 
a  large  prominent  upper  lip,  a  downy  belly,  and 
sharp  pointed  nose. 


FOR  THE  MIXERVUD. 

COMMUMCAlloV. 

To  oppose  so  strong  a  principle  of  human  action 
as  Fashion,  would  appear  both  formidable  and  pre-- 
sumptive.  But  when  it  is  attended  with  circum¬ 
stances  equally  unnatural  and  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  individual,inclination  and  duty  should  prompt 
us  to  check  the  consequences  resulting  from  its  a- 
doption.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  when 
vanity,  pride  and  ambition,  are  enlisted  un  the 
side  of  a  fashionable  caprice,  these  alone  would 
seem  a  host  of  themselves, arrayed  in  defence  of  it. 
But  if  reason  and  common  sense,  safety  aud  indeli¬ 
cacy,  can  be  set  in  opposition  to  these  povtcrful 
principles,  it  is  hoped  that  the  cautious  and  pru¬ 
dent  will  be  put  on  their  guard,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  themselves,  without  the  risk  of  endangering 
their  lives  and  their  characters. 

The  subject  alluded  to,  arises  from  obsi-rving 
that  interesting  portion  of  our  species,  mounted  oa 


Perversenese  may  be  dreaded  when  we  perceive 
a  high  forehead;  firm,  short,  thick,  immoveable 
neck,  quick  speech,  immoderate  laughter,  fiery 
eyes,  short  fleshy  hands  and  fingers. 

Impudence  may  be  inferred  from  fiery  staring 
eyes,  eager  look,  circular  forehead,  round  -  ruddy  | 
Gouoteuance,  elevated  chest,  flat  nose,  and  loud 
iaughter. 

Fortitude  may  be  guessed  from  a  wide  mouth, 
a  sonorous  voice,  grave,  slow,  and  always  equal 
u|right  posture,  large  eyes  pretty  open  and  stead- 
fait,  the  hair  high  above  the  forehead,  the  head 
pntty  much  compressed  or  flattened,  the  forehead 
square  and  high,  the  extremities  large  and  robust, 
the  neck  firm,  though  not  fleshy,  a  large  corpulent 
cheit,  and  browu  complexion. 

Tlmoroiuness  resides  where  we  find  a  concave 
nape  of  the  neck,  pale  colour,  weak  winking  eyes, 
soft  hair,  long  slender  neck,  smooth  plump  breast, 
shrill  tremulous  voice,  small  round  mouth,  ttiin 
lips,  broad  thin  hands,  and  small  shambling  feet. 

Botdness  is  characterised  by  a  prominent  mouth, 
rugged  appearance,  rough  forehead,  arched  eye¬ 
brows,  large  nostrils  and  teeth,  short  neck,  !dg 
arms  aitd  ample  chest,  square  shoulders,  and  for¬ 
ward  aspect. 

Prudeitce  is  generally  distinguished  by  an  head 
flat  on  both  sides,  a  broad  square  forehead,  a  little 
concave  in  the  middle,  a  soft  voice,  large  chest, 
thin  hivir,  large  eyes,  either  blue,  brown  or  black, 
pretty  large  ears,  and  an  aquiline  nose. 

^  good  sight  may  be  expected  from  black,  thick, 
strai^it  eye-lashes,  large  bushy  eye-brows,  con¬ 
cave  eyes,  concentrated  as  it  were  inward. 

Short  Sighted  people  have  a  stern  or  earnest  look, 
small  short  eye-brows,  large  pupils  and  prominent 
eyes. 


the  saddle,  and  assuming  the  controul  of  those  ani¬ 
mals  which  require  something  more  than  the  gentle 
and  timid  dispositions  of  these  fair  equestrians,  to 
controul  and  subdue.  The  objections  which  we 
have  to  our  fair  dames  thuv  stepping  out  of  the 
sphere  allotted  them,  may  be  comprised  in  two 
points  of  view,  viz.  the  ubsexual  character  of  this 
amusement  and  the  insecurity  of  it.  A  few  re¬ 
marks  on  each  of  these  heads,  will,  we  hope,  open 
the  eyes  of  our  infatuated  heroines  of  this  fashion¬ 
able  delusion.  It  will  be  admitted  that  both  habit 
and  education  have  led  us  to  adopt  those  senti¬ 
ments,  with  regard  to  the  sex,  which  partake  of 
softness,  of  reserve,  of  timidity,  which  invites  pro¬ 
tection,  of  sensibility  which  commands  admiration. 
Both  time  and  experience  confirm  the  impressions, 
and  give  them  an  influence  which  surpasses  every 
other  consideration.  When  we  observe  an  indivi¬ 
dual  loosing  sight  of  these  interesting  qualiiies,  we 
naturally  consider  that  the  principles  of  education 
have  been  defective,  or  that  a  perverted  state  of 
feeling  has  led  to  a  misconceived  sense  of  duly, and 
an  ignorance  of  the  sphere  which  has  naturally  been 
prescribed  for  their  operations.  To  a'delicate  and 
sensitive  mind,  the  individual  who  should  so  lose 
sight  of  these  sexual  qualities  and  transgress  the 
bounds  affixed  by  nature  and  correct  psiuciples, 
would  lose  her  influence  in  society,  and  become 
the  adherent  of  those  principles  of  liberty  and  equal¬ 
ity  which  were  once  espoused  by  a  visionary  en¬ 
thusiast  of  this  infatuated  doctrine. 


The  seme  of  Smelling  it  most  perfect  in  those! 
who  have  large  noses,  descending  very  near  the 
mouth,  neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry. 

nice  faculty  of  Tasting  it  peculiar  to  those  who 
^jave  a  tpungy,  porous,  toft  tongue,  well  moifitened 
ilh  saliva,  yet  not  too  moist. 


If  the  qualities  most  attractive  in  the  sex,  are 
those  we  have  assigned  them,  we  would  inquire 
how  this  charming  tentibiliiy,  this  attractive  mo¬ 
desty,  this  winning  delicacy  of  deportment  is  pro¬ 
moted.  Is  it  by  displaying  their  prowess  in  c^-- 
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trouli’ng  tb«  restire  tipirit  aad  way  ward  propensities 
of  an  aAsmal,  which  frequently  requires  all  the 
address  and  skill  of  the  stronger  sexto  manage  and 
conquer,  that  these  fair  adyenturers  would  exhibit 
these  amiable  qualities?  Or  is  it  to  he  found  hi  the 
more  humble  and  retired  virtues  of  domestic  life,  of 
social  harmony,  of  filial  affection,  and  of  Gospel 
charity  that  these  interesting  qualities  are  develop- 
ed  and  displayed  ?  I  trust  no  one  who  has  a  heart 
'  to  feel  or  a  head  to  discriminate,  will  doubt  to  which 
of  these  conditions  the  sex  belongs. 

Another  objection  to  this  adventurous  spirit  in 
our  gentle  fair  ones  is,  the  insecurity  of  it  to  the 
delicate  subject.  It  is,  I  trust,  familiar  to  all,  that 
exercise,  to  be  salutary  and  useful, should  betaken 
with  as  little  restraint  as  possible,  free  from  anxiety 
and  fear;  and  that  those  muscles  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy  should  be  brought  into  play,  which  are  both 
natural  and  easy  to  be  endured.  Now  the  position 
which  the  custom  and  delicacy  of  refined  nations 
have  prescribed, places  the  female  equestrian  in  an 
attitude  of  restraint,  and  is  incompatible  with  that 
self-command  and  possession  which  her  situation 
requires.  The  operation  of  this  circumstance  is 
made  sufficiently  obvious,  by  its  creating  those 
evils  which  we  frequently  hear  complained  of  by 
the  mounted  Amazon.  Hence  arises  cramps  and 
numbness  of  the  lower  extremities,  spasms  and 
pain  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  arc,  for 
the  most  part,  attributable  to  the  awkward  and 
restrained  position  necessarily  adopted  in  tiris  spe¬ 
cies  of  exercise,  and  under  these  circumstances. 
If  self-possession  and  firmness  are  to  be  found  in  the 
use  of  the  saddle,  it  must  be  attributed  to  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  attitude  and  situation,  and  in  such  a  mode 
^s  is  not  yet  extended  to  the  gentle  part  of  our  spe¬ 
cies;  and  while  this  is  the  case,  it  would  seem 
there  is  but  one  mode  of  being  prepared  for  the  li¬ 
ability  to  accidents,  and  that  is  such  as  cannot  be 
adopted  by  the  party  in  question. 

The  defects  of  the  animal  afford  another  and 
strong  objection  to  this  exercise.  It  is  very  well 
known  that  the  physical  character  of  horses  are  li¬ 
able  to  infirmities  of  body  and  freaks  of  temper, 
which  require  a  more  intimate  knowledge  than  can 
be  possessed  by  these  fashionable  adventurers. 
Stumbling,  starting,  fright,  running,  are  but  few 
of  the  evils  to  which  the  individual  is  exposed,  andj 
present  fruitful  sources  of  accidents,  which  endan¬ 
ger  the  limbs  and  life  of  the  heroine  of  this  amuse¬ 
ment.  Not  long  since,  when  riding  with  a  lady 
who  corsidered  herself  well  prepared  for  any  event 
which  might  result  from  an  indulgence  in  this  roman¬ 
tic  spirit,'  the  animal  stumbled^  from  a  debility  of 
the  forward  extremities,  and  threw  the  fair  rider 
over  his  head  ;  but  as  chance  or  good  fort>une  would 


have  it,  no  essential  injury  was  sustained,  and 
the  life  or  the  limbs  of  the  lady  was  saved  by  the 
bare  chance  ot  an  escape  from  injury.  Many  acci¬ 
dents  of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  more  disastrous 
consequences,  might  be  related,  which  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  of  individuals  have  presented 
to  their  minds.  From  what  has  been  s-^id,  we  trust 
enough  has  been  stated  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  fair 
dclHitautcs  in  this  masculine  amusement,  and  that 
if  our  gentle  fair  ones  are  actuated  by  a  laudable 
desire  of  pleasing,  they  may  find  ample  means  In 
the  sphere  nature  has  allotted  to,  them,  without 
rendering  their  limbs  liable  to  injury,  or  thek  amia¬ 
ble  qualities  to  disparagement. 

ANTI-AMAZON. 


FOR  THIS  rtllfEttVTAr>. 

THE  WORLD'S  INJUSTICE. 

The  man  who  is  once  sealed  with  a  bad  name,' 
although  undeservedly,  mutt  be  contented  to  re^ 
tain  it  for  life.  It  fixes  the  eye  like  a  stain  On  a' 
fair  garment,  and  is  as  difficult  to  be  obliterated. 

If  an  evil  report  be  once  put  in  circulatiorv,  his  en¬ 
emies  confirm  it,  his  friends  have  not  the  moral 
courage  to  deny  it,  and  strangers  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate  its  correctness. 

FOR  A  CERTAIN  YOUNG  LADY'S  ALBUM 
What  you'll  be  in  time,  we  know  / 

By  the  stock  on  which  you  grow  ; ' 

As  by  roses  we  may  see 
What,  in  time,  the  buds  will  be. 

Grow  then,  still,  till  you  discover 
All  the  beautic  t  of  your  mother ; 

Nothing  but  fair  and  sweet  can  be 
From  so  sweet  and  fair  a  tree. 

A  PALPABLE  HIT. 

She  is  a  tattling  gossip  that  goes  a  fishing  or  grop¬ 
ing  for  secrets,  and  tickles  you  under  the  gills  until 
she  gets  hold  of  you  :  she  tells  you  ot'icrs'  secrets, 
only  to  look  yours  out  of  you,  and  bailsmen  as  they 
do  fishes,  with  one  another  still.  She  is  ,  as  in¬ 
dustrious  as  a  bee  in  flying  about  and  suckinj  every 
flower,  only  she  has  the  spider's  quality  of  making 
poison,  instead  of  honey,  of  it.  Innocence  will 
never  be  safe,  nor  conversation  innocent,  till  such 
as  she  be  banished  from  human  society. 

LADIES'  LITERATURE. 

As  to  literary  pursuits,  a  young  Lady  should  hold 
still  the  mean  between  idleness  and  too  great  em¬ 
ploy  ;  she  should  cultkate  her  mind,  rafher  like  a 
garden  than  a  field,  delightfully,  not  lliboriously’, 
with  stndles'which  may  rather  render  U  gay  and 
cheerful,  than  melancholy  and  sad  ;  shunning  all 
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bj'Wuys  of  doctriae,  to  aroid  error,  and  all  hij^h-  ,  ,  fok  tm|C  mNERYiAl). 

ways  of  tbe  Ytilg^r,  to  avoid  ig^norance  and  vicious-  Mr.  Editor, 

B«M.  ^  The  following  are  among  the 

CHILDREN.  many  Toasts  given  at  the  late  celebration  of.  our 

There  is  one  calamity  to  which  age  teems  inev-  National  Independence.  If  you  think  them  worthy 
itably  exposed — the  dropping  off  into  the  grave  of  of  a  place  in  your  interesting  paper,  you  are  at  liber- 
our  early  friends  and  associates,  as  we  advance  to*  ty,  to  publish  them,  and  oblige 
wards  the  final  bourne,  and  seem  to  have  most  Yours, 

need  of  their  social  offices.  But  Nature,  ever  on  FRANCIS, 

the  watch  to  provide  substitutes  for  our  depriv-  Daughters  of  our  Land— Their  smiles 

ations,  while  she  blunts  our  sympathies  in  this  di-  encourage  to  glorious  deeds — their  love  rewards 
rectioo,  quickens  them  in  another,  by  raising  up  a  (^em. 

new  circle  of  friends  in  our  children  and  grand-  rri.  r  •  xr-  .  .u  •  •  .  • 

.  ,  Ihe  batr — Virtue  their  richest  ornament — thou 

children,  less  subject  to  the  invasion  of  death,  and  ^ 

’  ...  affections  the  best  security  for  our  happieess. 


better  qualified  by  attachment  and  gratitude  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  heart.  These  are  the 
affections  which  garland  it  with  the  buds  and  blos- 


Otir  Fair  Sisters — They  truly  are  Patriots,  for 
they  bear  arms  without  compulsion. 

Our  Beloved  Countrywomen — The  endeared  ob- 


soms  of  a  second  spring :  these  are  the  holy  band,  ;■  a  *.  *  u  i  j 

*  ®  jects  of  our  affection  and  esteem,  to  whose  tender 

whose  miraculou,  touch  can  bid  the  thorn  ofmor-  care  are  confided  the  most  interesting  toncerns  of 

lality,  like  that  of  Glastonbury,  break  forth  into  happiness,  i 

rt  _  .  s, _ i _  _  r _  a _  rT*i. rr  .  f 


fiowera,  even  in  the  Christmas  of  our  days.  This 


By  Judge  Williams,  Taunton.  \Our  fair  Coun- 


is  the  cup  of  joy  that  contains  that  sole  aurtim  wo-  ,  _  ixru-i  •  j  u  •  i. 

\  ^  frytoomen— While  we  are  enchained  by  their  charms 

fabik,  the  genuine  .K«r  riKt,  that  can  renovate  L^y  be  cAarmed  by  their  cAnfns. 

our  youth,  and  endow  ns  with  a  perpetuity  of  plea.  Davghkrs  of  Anurica-Wbo  have  nursed 

our  infant  liberties  in  tears,  and  'preserved  them 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  DANCING-  ^  m  ,  .  lu  n 

with  a  mother's  care.  May  they  smile  at  the  future 

The  London  Literary  Gazette  contains  an  article 

under  the  head  of  “  Original  Correspondence”  upon  Sez-Out  .landing  toast  atri  constant 

the  Philosophy  of  Dancing,"  wherein  the  author  ^  nir  i-  li  lu  .  i  mi 

^  ^  care.  May  a  curse  light  on  the  wretch  who  will 

states — there  is  no  art  so  ancienf  as  dancing,  and  .  ,  i  j  i 

_  not  acknowledge  their  merits  at  least  once  a  year, 
that  the  first  pas  seul  was  danced  by  Adam  in  Par-  i  a  t  j  r  • 

^  .  .  At  the  celebration  at  New-London.  The  Fair— 


under  the  head  of“  Original  Correspondence’'^  upon 
the  Philosophy  of  Dancing wherein  the  author 
states — there  is  no  art  so  ancient  as  dancing,  and 
that  the  first  pas  seul  was  danced  by  Adam  in  Par¬ 
adise,  and  that  Moses  was  a  renowned  Jigwante, 


avk.ot:,  ... —  sad— the  garden  was  a  wild, 

that  David  was  as  well  known  for  his  dancing  as  ^  hermit  sigh’d,  till^woman  smiled  !’’ 

for  his  playing  on  musical  instruments — the  author  fr>L  /»  n  •  n  .i.  l  i 

*^.  ■'  **  The  Mrrurican  Fair— For  them  we  mb  the  lynx 

quotes  from  Ancient  History  many  excitements  to  ...  ....  i  c 

^  .  V  of  his  skin,  the  ostrich  of  its  plumes,  the  rocks  oi 

the  exercise  of  dancing,  and  concludes,  say  ing  that  r  l  m  j  , 

1  o  their  gems,  the  ocean  of  her  shells  and  corals. 


dancing  now-a-days  is  of  great  importance — 


At  Brattleboroiigh,  Vt.  The  American  Fair — 


“  A  good  pastorale  has  often  procured  an  acred  ,,,  ,,  f  -.u  .  .  *• 

c  r  jyjj^y  they  possess  delicacy  without  affectation,  vir~ 

.rife  ;  the  balancrz  has  influenced  the  ,cak  of  many 

fortunes;  the  (fe  cAai  has  often  entailed  _ _ 

an  estate  ;  and  the  chaine  Anglaise  has  been  ex-  .  _ 

'  o  Tm  rvirionr. i»T7 


u  r  .U  I.  •  ,  .r  4  D’ESPRIT. 

changed  for  the  chaine  du  dame,  and  that  not  un- 

sa  r  .1  i* ..  r  TT  rrt  r  The  following  Jen  d’esprit  is  taken  from  the 

IrequenDy  for  the  fetters  ef  Hymen.  Therefore,  ®  *  • 

e  ,,  .  ,  .  «  ,  a  u  .4  1  j  Gleaner  of  ti.tf  present  monU  ,  addressed  to  Ana- 

Saltare  SI  recte  nescis,Scc.  1  cannot  better  conclude  . 

,,  ,  ..  rr.  17  4  1  •  f  j  /r  .  creon  Moore,  on  (he  birth  of  his  third  daughter : 

than  by  quoting  Tully  s  eulogtuni  of  a  niflercnt  ° 

thing  turning  the  words  of  the  scorner  against  him-  sorry,  dear  Moore,  there’s  a  damp  to  your  joy, 

self: - ‘‘  Hoc  studia  (to  wit,  waltzing  and  think  my  old  strain  of  Mythology  stupid, 

quadrilling)  adolescentiam  aluot,  senectutem  ob-  ^  your  wife  had  a  right  to  a  boy, 

lectant,  secundus  res  ornant,  adversis  solatium  tt  I  or  V  enus  is  nothing  without  a  young  Cupid. 

perfugiam  praebent,  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  But  since  fate 'the  boon  that  you  wished  for  refuses, 

foris;  Fernectant  oobiseqm  peregrlnantur  rustican-  By  granting  three  girls  to  your  happy  embraces, 

tur.’’  L.  F.  She  but  meant, while  you  wandered  abroad  with  the 

VOLTAIRE.  ,  Jifuses, 

Voltaire  once  called  upon  a  beautiful  lady,  to  Youi  wife  shoul  be  circled  at  homely  the  Graces. 
whom  he  paid  this  compliment  :  ‘  Your  rivals  are 

the  perfection  of  art,  but  you  are  the  perfection  of  [The  accomplished  wife  of  Anacreon  Moore  is  iV.e 
nature.  ,  sister  of  Mrs,  Duff,  now  in  our  City  Theatre.] 
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SELECTED. 

Ltt  man  and  toife  pull  at  tiu  tame  end  of-  the  rope,, 
and  all  toill  he  fcelL 

A  jolly  young  farmer,  whose  new  married  wife 
Had  just  taken  residence  with  him  for  life, 

Threw,  early  one  morning,  so  sturdy  and  smart,  I 
Cross  the  roof  of  his  cottage,  the  rope  of  bis  cart. 
Then  in  accents  of  honey,  ^  sweet  Melly,'  he  said, 
For  a  month  had  not  passed  since  the  parties  were 
wed, 

‘  Sweet  Moll,  to  the  back  of  the  collage  repair.’ 

No  sooner  he  said  it  than  Molly  was  there. 

*  Now  draw  down  that  rope  that  hangs  over  the  roof, 
‘  Draw  harder,’  cries  Ned,  ‘  you  dont  draw  hard 
enough.’ 

Still  harder  she  drew,  but  how  hard  was  the  case. 
Though  she  pulled  it  and  twitched  it,  it  still  kept 
its  place. 

‘  Come  round  to  the  front  now,  sweet  Molly  with 
me, 

‘  Draw  g-sutly  now,  love,  for  ’tis  coming,  you  see.’ 

So  gently  they  draw,  and  the  rope  soon  was  sprawl¬ 
ing. 

‘  Now  let’s  have  hereafter  one  way  In  our  hauling. 

‘  If  onward,  while  passing  tlic  journey  of  life, 

‘  You  pull  against  Ned,  or  Ned  pulls  against  wife, 

‘  The  rone  of  contention  will  always  hang  o’er  ns. 

‘  There’s  nothing  but  discord  and  jarring  before  us. 

‘  But  let  us  for  ever,  as  time  rolls  along,  I 

‘  And  cares  and  vexations  around  us  may  throng, 

‘  Whatever  the  tide  be,  the  wind  or  the  weather. 
Both  choose  the  same  end, and  both  pull  together.’ 

Answer  to  Charade  and  /2r6u«, which  appeared  in 
No.  7,  page  55  of  the  Minerviad — 

To  the  Charade — “  A  Beau.” 

To  the  Rebus — A  RrirG.” 

Answer  to  Charade  in  our  last — “  FiiiEEr)-9HiP.” 
Answer  to  A  Qxteslion  in  our  last — “  Wo— Man — 
Woman.” 


A  Question, — W'hat  word  is  there  in  the  English 
language,  from  which  if  you  take  the  hve  last  let¬ 
ters,  it  is  a  male  ;  the  four  last,  a  female  i  the  three 
last,  a  great  man  ;  altogether,  a  great  fVomnn  ? 

-  .  C, 

^  A  Charade, 

A  thing  that’s  composed  of  three  letters  alone, 
Spells  backwards  and  forwards  the  same, 

Without  speaking  a  word, makes  sentiments  known, 
And  to  beauty  lays  principal  claim.  C. 

“W’hy  did  Adam  bite  the  Apple  ?”  said  a  school¬ 
master  to  a  country  boy.  ”  Because  he  had  no  knife.’* 


0 


BOSTON,  JULY  27,  1822. 


The  last  Quarterly  Review  has,  we  understand, 
blien  unmercifully  bounteous  to  us  poor  Yankees. 
It  line  fomented  the  controversy  between  us  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  respecting  the  claim  made  by 
iUissiaos  to  a  settlement  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Columbia,  into  a  good 
Ikonest  war  at  no  distant  day. 


Among  the  lato  English  poblications,  is  a  New 
work  by  Miss  Wright,  the  authoress  of  ”  Views  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  America,”  entitled  ”  A 
few  days  in  Athcns,”~being  a  translation  of  a 
Greek  manuscript  found  in  Herculaneum. 


Amongst  the  literary  novelties  of  the  day,  the 
Travels  of  a  Blind  Man  are  not  the  least  remark¬ 
able.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  a  total  loss  of  sight,  ”  Mr.  flalman’s  Narrative 
of  hie  Journey  throngh  the  South  of  Europe,”  will 
be  ibund  to  contain  a  variety  of  interesting  details. 
— London  Paper, 

Thompson. — The  author  of  the  “  Castle  of  Indo¬ 
lence,”  paid  homage,  in  that  admirable  poem,  to 
the  master  of  his  own  nature.  Thompson  was  so 
excessively  lazy,  that  he  is  recorded  to  have  been 
standing  at  a  peach  tree,  with  both  hands  in  bis 
pockets’  eating  the  fruit  as  it  grew.  At  another 
time,  being  discovered  in  bed  at  a  very  late  hour 
in  the  day,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  rise,  he 
answered,  *  troth,  mon,  I  see  nae  motive  for  rising.’ 

The  common  fluency  of  speech  in  many  men  and 
most  women,  is  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  matter  and  a 
scarcity  of  words  ;  for  whoever  is  a  master  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  lias  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt,  in 
speaking,  to  hesitate  on  the  choice  of  both;  where¬ 
as  common  speechifiers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas, 
and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in,  and  these 
are  always  ready  at  the  mouth.  So  people  come 
faster  out  of  a  Church  when  it  is  almost  empty  than 
when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door. 


Parrallel  of  the  Sexes. — Man  is  strong — woman  Is 
beautiful.  Man  is  daring  and  confident — woman  is 
difRdentand  unassuming.  Man  is  great  in  action — 
woman  in  suflering.  Man  shines  abroad — woman 
at  home.  Man  talks  to  convince — woman  to  per¬ 
suade  and  please.  M»u  has  a  rugged  heart — wo¬ 
man  a  soft  and  tender  on^.  Man  prevents  misery — 
woman  relieves  it.  Man  has  science — woman  taste. 
Man  has  judgment — woman  sensibility.  Man  is  a 
being  of  justice — woman  of  mercy. 

To  Correspondents. 

0::5^MoorIana  and  Ladies’  Kaleidoscope  are  both 
received. 

(KrA  curious  Love  Letter,  with  Us  answer,  in 
!our  next. 


TYl¥. 

WITH  A  SHEET  OF  MUSIC, 

.  IS  FUbUSriED  SEXfl-MONTiaV,  ON  SATURDAYS,  AT 
TWO  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 

TRUE  ^  GREENE,^  Pje-isrEits. 


